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NOTES ON PERSIAN ART 

TO one who appreciates the rare 
enjoyment of exploration along a 
path as yet only partly traversed, 
a path that is destined to reveal un- 
usual beauties, an opportunity is afforded 
by the temporary loan of the Bucking- 
ham collection of Persian miniatures and 
pottery. For a more intelligent under- 
standing and a keener enjoyment of this 
art one needs to keep clearly in mind the 
general historic periods covered. For, 
after the overthrow of the Sassanids by 
the Arabs, there are four clearly defined 
epochs in the history of Persia which 
coincide with and radically influence the 
character of her art. 

From the middle of the seventh to the 
middle of the thirteenth century the Ab- 
basids were strong enough, up to the time 
of Saladin, to enforce the Sunnite decree, 
forbidding the use of the human and 
animal figure, although the Fatamids 
held but slight respect for this policy. 
Among the best work of the period are 
the early copies of the Koran, with their 
geometric decorations and Kufic calli- 
graphy and the pottery found at Raqqa. 
The fall of Bagdad at the hands of the 
Mongols in 1258 marks the death of 
Arabic art and the birth of the true 
Persian. As is to be expected, when one 
recalls that these conquerors brought 
with them both Chinese artists and 
Chinese works of art, there is a strong 
Mongolian influence. While they are 
too far beyond the primitive to be classed 
as such, many of the miniatures and the 
designs on the pottery still retain echoes 
of that age in their broad treatment and 
monumental design. In fact the figure 



in many a miniature seems to have tem- 
porarily shifted his place from the center 
of a Rhages bowl. The Kufic calli- 
graphy, akin in its monumental character 
to the spirit of the other works of the 
age, is still found in both pottery and 
manuscripts, though the flowing quality 
of the cursive Neshki is rapidly displacing 
it. 

In the fourteenth century the Mongol 
dynasties, overwhelmed by the hordes of 
Tamerlane, gave way to the Timurids, 
whose period constitutes the Persian 
Quattrocento. These descendents of 
Tamerlane not only patronized all the 
arts and crafts, but particularly, through 
their great love of books, encouraged the 
production of many finely illuminated 
editions of the old Persian legends. 
Among the painters distinct personalities 
appear: Bihzad, the "Raphael of 
Persia," whose works wielded a decided 
influence for at least two centuries; 
Agha Mirak, noted particularly for the 
charm of his strong, brilliant color; 
Sultan Muhammad, pupil of both 
Bihzad and Agha Mirak. 

In 1494 the Timurids fell, and from 
the early sixteenth until the middle 
seventeenth century the Safavid dynasty 
dominated. These shahs, too, were 
great bibliophiles and patronized the arts 
liberally, but although the period, with 
Riza Abbasi as its greatest exponent, is 
popularly praised as the most glorious 
in Persian art, a thoughtful comparison 
with the earlier ages makes one feel the 
affectations, the over-elegance, and the 
lack of conviction that characterize a 
decadent period. With the passing of 
the Safavids the great age of Persian art 
was ended. 
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PAINTINGS FROM THE HENRY GOLDEN DEARTH MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION, OCTOBER 7-26. THE ABOVE IS "THE GREEN ROBE," 
LENT BY MITCHELL SAMUELS, ESQ ON PAGE 100 ARE (TO THE 
LEFT) "THE SAILBOAT" AND (TO THE RIGHT) "GARDENIAS," 
LENT BY THE BUFFALO FINE ARTS ACADEMY; BELOW, "THE 
LAST LOAD," LENT BY THE FOLSOM GALLERIES. THESE PAINT- 
INGS REPRESENT THE ARTIST'S DEVELOPMENT FROM HIS 
EARLIEST TO HIS LATEST PERIOD. 
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To one who wishes to pursue this 
study, the galleries of the Art Institute 
are now offering an unusual opportunity 
for work with the originals. The per- 
manent collection of Persian pottery, 
gift of Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, needs 
no description. Here one may hark back 
even to the Sassanian period and may 
also enjoy the rare color, the subtle 
curve, and the convincing quality of the 
decorative design on the bowls and jars 
of the finest periods. For the study of 
manuscripts there is a group of volumes 
lent by Ambrose Cramer, among which 
is a copy of Firdausi's Shah-Namah, a 
tenth century epic poem of kings and 
heroes which was always a favorite 
theme for illumination. For the study 
of miniatures the Buckingham loan col- 
lection, containing examples of several 
periods, illustrates different phases of the 
art — spacing, calligraphy, design, color, 
and the lively narrative element. 

To interpret and supplement these 
originals, there are on the shelves of the 
Ryerson Library, authoritative books, 
only a few of which can here be named. 
Among the volumes on pottery may be 
mentioned the catalogue of the Godman 
collection edited by Henry Wallis, which 
is valuable for its splendid reproductions, 
many of them in color. For the study 
of the manuscripts and miniatures there 
is a series of articles in the Burlington 
Magazine by such writers as Claude 
Anet, E. Blochet, F. R. Martin, and 
Clive Bell; also the beautifully illustrat- 
ed Meisterwerken Muhammedischer 
Kunst in Miinchen igio by F. Sarre 
and F. R. Martin, and finally Miniature 
Painting and Painters of Persia, India 
and Turkey by F. R. Martin. This 



work, which is the chief authority on 
Persian miniature, consists of an illus- 
trated text and a volume of plates 
arranged chronologically, so that one 
is enabled to visualize the historic de- 
velopment outlined above. H. G. 

THE DEARTH EXHIBITION 

FIFTY-NINE of the paintings in 
the Henry Golden Dearth me- 
morial exhibition were installed 
on August 21 just after last month's 
Bulletin had gone to press. The group 
of paintings still unhung will be placed 
on view on October 7, the date previously 
announced, and the entire collection of 
about ninety canvases will remain in the 
galleries until October 26. 

Much interest has been manifested in 
the exhibition, which has proved to be 
unusually varied for a "one-man show. ,, 
Representative examples of paintings 
from three distinct periods were selected : 

( 1 ) From 1 890 on — poetic landscapes, 
mostly of picturesque France with at 
least one painting in the Inness manner; 

(2) from 19 1 2 on — studies in broken 
color, including figures, many pools, and 
pictures of rocks and several marines; 

(3) from his latest and most important 
period — "arrangements" of still life, 
some of which show the Gothic, religious 
element seen in the Institute's "Virgin 
and Child" and others a decidedly 
Oriental influence, a number of portraits 
and figure pieces with Gothic and Re- 
naissance attributes or Oriental back- 
grounds of Japanese screens and wood 
carvings. Reproductions of several 
Dearth paintings will be found on 
pages 100 and 101. 



